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WITHIN THE WEEK 


You may have noted in public 
prints a brief item one day last 
wk to the effect that carloadings 
had hit a new high. If you happen 
to be one of the few persons who 
know what carloadings signify, you 
may have clucked contentedly, re- 
flecting that things seemed to be 
going along at a very nice rate. 

But this increase in carloadings 
—well above the wartime peak— 
is one of the factors that is going 
to add up to a tremendous trans- 
portation crisis that will affect 
every individual in the country. 
The situation is bad now; it will 
become much worse as fall crops 
move to mkt. 

It isn’t a new condition. All thru 
the war yrs rys were starved for 
box cars. No one would heed their 
plea that rolling stock was going 
to pieces. Now, in the early post- 
war period, shippers pile more and 
more on them. And there are fewer 
and fewer cars in which to carry 
the accumulating loads. At least 
a third of the cars in wartime 
service are either in complete dis- 
card or sidetracked awaiting ma- 
jor repairs. 

Office of Defense Transportation 
has urged for some time that RFC 
finance bldg of 50,000 freight cars. 
(Roads, individually, say invest- 
ment isn’t justified for them un- 
til ICC acts pending rate in- 
creases.) But there would have to 
be priorities and push all along 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


line to do much good. Car bldrs 
already have firm orders from rys 
for at least that many cars, to 
say nothing of export backlog. One 
reason they can’t produce faster: 
there are no cars available to 
carry steel to the plants to build 
cars! 

At best, situation can’t be im- 
proved before next yr. Meanwhile, 
that new refrigerator you want 
will be delayed in arriving for 
there are no cars to convey raw 
materials to parts producers; no 
cars to transport the finished 
products. 

To complicate matters even 
further, the Great Lakes shipping 
strike has made its contribution 
to chaos. And there’s always im- 
plied threat of big-scale seamen’s 
strike this fall. 

By the middle of October 
rys, straining every sinew, will 
have to leave at least 75,000 car- 
loads a wk untouched. This sur- 
plus, piling up at transit centers, 
will quickly demoralize all ship- 
ping. There’s distinct possibility— 
tho no one mentions it—that gov’t 
may have to declare embargo for 
limited time on all freight except 
for crops and perishable products, 
in order to make sure that people 
in urban centers are adequately 
fed. Situation could and should 
have been forseen mo’s ago. But 
that doesn’t help to remedy mat- 
ters now. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


New strike technique in Chi- 
cago: group of bldg service un- 
ions now picketing YMCA prop- 
erties, demanding that “Y” en- 
ter into contract with them. 
As a weapon, mbrs are boy- 
cotting Community Fund 
which provides some money for 
YMCA and 200 other agencies. 
. . . Look for showdown of or- 
ganized gov’t workers before 
very many mo’s. Of all persons 
gainfully employed in U §&5, 
about 8 in 100 are on some 
gov’t payroll. Some 6 million 
are already in unions. . . Wrath 
is rising rapidly over inferior 
quality of postwar wares. Ac- 
tually, the public is more con- 
cerned right now with low 
quality than with high prices. 
Merchandisers are passing 
word back to sources. . . First 
postwar “Made in Germany” 
labels will appear on toys, por- 
celains, leather goods, etc, in 
our shops this Christmas sea- 
son. . . Vets of 2 wars now 
carry $140 billion face value of 
gov’t insurance—sum equal to 
all insurance 
written by 
private co’s 
since their 
organiza- 
tion 
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“Christ, when on this earth, 
spread His gospel in a white robe, 
but there was no mask over His 
countenance. . . One can never ap- 
proach the cross of Jesus Christ in 
humility with his face covered.”— 
K F WESTERMANN, United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co, deploring activi- 
ties of Ku Klux Klan. 1-Q 

“A very good idea. Five dollars, 
please.”—Los Angeles, Calif judge 
hearing Ros’t B WALDER’s explana- 
tion of traffic light violation: his 
device, in which glowing neon tube 
would indicate sec’s remaining be- 
fore light changed, still had a bug 
or two. 2-Q 

“I cover up the old girl friend’s 
name with any dark design. An 
eagle is best.”—Portland, Ore tatoo 
tradesman, discussing service to ex- 
GI’s_ bearing tell-tale names of 
overseas sweeties on forearms, 
chests. 3-Q 

“It is the atomic power of the 
Russian gov’t which we must fear 
as much as the atomic bomb.”— 
Tuos A KENNEDY, former Lt-Gov, 
Pa. 4-Q 

“The sight of your own words in 
type is like having your back 
scratched—and when you get a by- 
line—Rita Hayworth is doing the 
scratching.”"—Bitty Rost, N Y 
showman, who recently signed con- 
tract with Bell Syndicate to write 
daily col, “Pitching Horseshoes.” 
Guaranteed minimum: $52,000 yr. 5-Q 

“I think American democracy is 
good for 1000 yrs.”"—Pres Harry S 
TRUMAN. 6-Q 

“I cannot hope to atone, not even 
with a thousand deaths, for the sin 
of defeat that I, as the highest war 
leader, brought upon the Emperor 
and upon my countrymen.”—HIDEKI 
Toso. 7-Q 

“We take your breadth away.”— 
Sign in a window of a Manhattan 
masseur. (Quoted by Davip DeuTSCH 
in Family Circle.) 8-Q 

“As long as I am gov, the Ku 
Klux Klan or any group like it will 
not hold a meeting in the state of 
N Y. There will be no Bilboism 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





here.”—Gov TuHos E Dewey, of N Y, 
addressing 83rd annual State Fed- 
eration of Labor convention. Trum- 
peted BrLso in ret’n, “There will be 
no Deweyism in Miss.” 9-Q 

“One facemaker in the family is 
enough.”—PEeETEeR Lorre, film actor, 
vetoing ret’n of wife (former actress 
KaREN VERNE) to movies. 10-Q 

“I’m 22 yrs old and I don’t feel 
that I did anything wrong.”—Joyce 
MacragE, Council Bluffs, Ia, holder 6 
American swimming records, 
scratched from Nat’l A U women’s 
meet for drinking glass of beer. 11-Q 

“We are indifferent to European 
politics. Every Scandinavian is wel- 
come.”—Dr SANTIAGO M_ PERALTA, 
Buenos Aires director of migration, 
inviting 1,000 Norwegian “Quislings” 
to settle in Argentina as part of 
50-yr population-boosting plan. 12-Q 

“TI think he left the hospital by 
ambulance, but I’d believe it if some- 
one told me he flew home in that 
bed.”—Los Angeles, Calif nurse, dis- 
cussing remarkable recovery of 
sportsman flyer HowarpD HUGHEs. 
(HucuHes’ bed is self-designed: fits 
contours of spine, is equipped with 
hot and cold running water, oper- 
ated by 30 electric motors, push- 
button controls.) 13-Q 

“Now a tree is a woodpecker’s 
haven today and part of a house 
tomorrow.”—Lumberman emphasiz- 
ing point that mat’ls now avail- 
able to homebldrs are unseasoned, 
generally unsatisfactory. 14Q 


“Barracks are out of date. You've 
got to think in terms of bedrooms 
and sitting rooms. A soldier should 
be able to read in bed if he wants 
to.”"—Field Marshal MONTGOMERY, 





proposing modernization of Britain’s 
Army. 15-Q 

“Eastern girls are more courteous 
than Western girls.’"—- £0 SANDERS, 
screen actor, in N Y nile awaiting 
plane to England. 16-Q 


“ ” 


“(The program) wili stress the 
ideals of this country and the sig- 
nificance of American citizenship 
from the time of entry of a po- 
tential citizen to the moment when 
citizenship is granted and even be- 
yond that.”—Justice Dep’t, planning 
program to emphasize “the worth 
and meaning of American citizen- 
ship” to prospective citizens. 17-Q 


“ ” 


“Bankruptcy or certified lunacy 
are the only grounds on which a 
hereditary peer can be refused his 
place in the House of Lords.”—Lord 
STRABOLGI. 18-Q 


” 


“I carry a lady’s fan wherever I 
go in Washington—from early June 
until Labor Day. Why all men here 
don’t do the same, I’ll never under- 
stand.”—Juan DE Carpenas, Spanish 
Ambassador to U S. 19-Q 


“ ” 


“This decision will assist us con- 
siderably in several problems of dis- 
cipline. . . Naturally, the frauleins 
are delighted.”—Guards Division of- 
ficer, in Hamburg, Germany, com- 
menting on recent lifting of ban 
on marriages between British Serv- 
ice men and alien women (except 
Japanese) where “the reasons for 
marriage are good and there are 
no security obligations.” 20-Q 


“ ” 


“There are now in existence bi- 
ological and chemical agents of un- 
dreamed effectiveness which could 
bring death, disease and starvation 
to an entire country.”—Sen ELBERT 
THomas, chairman of Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 21-Q 


“ ” 


“I have seen in print that at the 
end of my present term I am 
1) going on the stage; 2) going to 
enter a convent; 3) going to edit 
a woman’s magazine, to be pub- 
lished by my husband (Henry R 
Luce, of Time, Life and Fortune). 
All of these yarns have just one 
element in common—there isn’t a 
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word of truth in any of them.”— 
Rep CLARE BoorHe LvucE, who re- 
cently announced she would not be 
candidate for re-election to Con- 
gress. 22-Q 

“I believe the ability of a married 
woman to keep her own personality 
is one of the most important things 
in her life.”—Judge Lippy E Sacuar, 
Union County Juvenile & Domestic 
Relations Court, Plainfield, N J. Mrs. 
SacHar, mother of 2 children, is 1st 
woman judge in history of state. 23-Q 

“Before we got thru, I grew a 
little tired of it.”—-Norman H Boss, 
chief preparator, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution’s museum of natural history, 
discussing reconstruction work on 
72-ft dinosaur. (Completion time: 7 
yrs.) 24-Q 

“Kissing a man without a mus- 
tache is like eating an egg with- 
out salt.”.—Jor Pasternak, film pro- 
ducer. 25-Q 

“Houdini could duplicate what the 
medium does, but it took a carload 
of mach’y to do it.”—Rev C C Cun- 
NINGHAM, LeRoy Ill, pres of Miss 
valley spiritualists. “You have to 
have the genuine before you can 
make anything false.” 26-Q 

“Unlike most men, women have 
infinite patience . . . unusual ability 
to perform tasks calling for finer 
dexterity and to work under condi- 
tions of sustained concentration.”— 
H S Lanopon, SKF Industries, Inc 
(ball bearing mfrs), confirming 
women best for precision tasks. 27-Q 

“First, because Europe is our old 
home; 2nd, because it is the home 
of our common civilization; 3rd, be- 
cause it is the home of our common 
religion, and 4th, because America 
is bound up with Europe in a com- 
mon destiny.”"—Rev Dr ALRED A 
CIERPKE, prof of theology, Bob Jones 
College, Cleveland, Tenn, naming 4 
reasons why Americans should be 
interested in Europe. 28-Q 

“American methods in diplomacy 
can be irritatingly crude and some- 
times do more harm than good. On 
this occasion, however, we are in- 
clined to think Washington has 
done the right  thing.”—Dublin 
(Eire) newspaper, applauding U S 
stand in Yugoslavia controversy. 29-Q 

“This is the darnedest situation 
to arise in a civilization that I ever 
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have encountered.”—Omaha, Neb 
druggist, voicing indignation over 
toilet tissue shortage. 30-Q 


a“ ” 


“Brick house is bad, shuts out 
moon, not enough air, floors hard 
on feet!”—“INDIAN MINNIE,” 70-yr- 
old Sioux princess who recently ex- 
changed forest home near Shakopee, 
Minn, for modern brick home of, 
daughter, grandchildren. 31-Q 

“China has no factories or equip- 
ment to produce such shells.”—L1ao 
CHENG-CHI, Communist gen’l, charg- 
ing central Chinese gov’t’s gas shells 
come from U S. 32-Q 

“It is only because the American 
Legion feels that world conditions 
force us that we advance this plan.” 
—Rev Msgr Envw L SmitTuH, Sioux 
City, Ia, nat’l chaplain, American 
Legion, approving universal military 
training. 33-Q 

“We must learn to draw upon the 
same courage and serenity that 
helped grandmother across’ the 
plains. Otherwise, we face an era 
of 35-yr-old hags.”—Patricia STEVENS, 
Chicago, owner nat’l charm-school- 
for-women chain, warning excess 
night life, worry over A-bombs is 
causing “alarming ascent of 
wrinkles, haggard appearance and a 
discouraged slouch.” 34-Q 

“For one power to demand that 
the 4 others should conform to its 
ideas reminds me of the retort made 
by the recruit who, when reproached 
for being out of step, said, ‘Then 
change yours.’ ”—Sir ALEXANDER Ca- 
pocaN, British delegate to U N Se- 
curity Council, charging Russian 
abuse of veto powers. 35-Q 

“It would take only about 1 lb to 
operate a locomotive for 4 days— 
long enough to travel from coast to 
coast.”—F ALDEN MILLER, v-pres Buf- 
falo (N Y) Mach’y Co, announcing 
development of atomic gas device 
expected eventually to power loco- 
motives coast-to-coast for $1. 36-Q 

“That’s what I call a_ picture 
where the audience guesses the end- 
ing and is halfway up the aisles, 
hat in hand, when the final scene 
comes on.”—AL ROGELL, Hollywood 
director, describing newly-coined 
word: “Stetson Finish.” 37-Q 

“The hip motion is incidental to 
the step."—DONALD SAWYER, N Y 
dancing expert, reporting rhumba 


trend away from undulating hips, 
accent on footwork. 38-Q 

“Guess I can’t win.”—Cary GRANT, 
film actor whose chrome-plated suit 
of armor clouded up on set, spoiled 
shot when he packed it with ice to 
escape sweltering heat. 39-Q 

“A hillbilly song in Ark dialect 
never gets to the Miss mkts. It 
would probably infuriate the 
buyers.”—ELI OBERSTEIN, recording 
supervisor, Victor Corp’n, revealing 
hillbilly songs are broken into di- 
alect classifications before market- 
ing. 40-Q 


“ ” 


“Four or five will come in at a 


time .. . buy a half doz different 
varieties. They will trade among 
themselves, practically wear the 


books out before they toss them 
away.”—Alliance, Neb magazine 
dealer, describing wheat harvesters’ 
penchant for “funnies.” 41-Q 


“ ” 


“I’ve been using it for 3 mo’s and 
my appetite never fails me. I feel 
like a new man.”—STANLEY SATKOs- 
KY, arrested for drunkenness, told 
court he had been drinking shaving 
lotion to whip up his appetite. 42-Q 


” 


“It eliminates back seat drivers.” 
—Pvt CHas BREED, Paw Paw, Mich 
solemnly explaining his “2-headed” 
car—made by welding. together the 
front halves of 2 old jallopies. 43-Q 
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How’s Your Emotional Cycle? 
ELMER M SHANKLAND, Forbes, 8-15-’46. 


A recent study has shown that all 
classes of men, regardless of station 
or occupation . . . experience their 
“good” and “bad” days. While the 
duration of these periods may vary 
with different persons, once an in- 
dividual’s cycle is determined by 
careful charting, the pattern remains 
surprisingly uniform. From the view- 
point of individual activity, we 
might call these particular phases 
of behavior “inspiration” and “de- 
spair,” corresponding to the boom 
and depression of the trade cycle. 
Your “boom” period may last a day, 
a wk or even longer, with varying 
degrees of intensity. Then ordinar- 
ily, a period of depression will fol- 
low. 

Since (they) affect your work... 
you might record these recurring 
periods of well-being or malaise, as 
they occur, upon a calendar. . 
The next step is to adjust your daily 
activities to this chart. 

A friend of mine who often suf- 
fered from emotional fluctuations, 
decided to do something about his 
problem. During his “slump” he en- 
gaged in mere routine work, saving 
up his more important undertakings 
for the ret’n of his “boom” period... 
He found that he really could co- 
ordinate, to a large degree, his ac- 
tivities to his “inspirational” chart, 
and that the quality of his work im- 
proved considerably as a result. 


There is an important corollary 
to his experiment. Encouraged by 
his lst attempt at self-analysis, he 
... Sought a remedy that might help 
to reduce the duration of his slump. 
He decided to try a bit of “infla- 
tion.” When he felt depressed, he 
made it a point to go to a museum 
or an art gallery—his favorite pas- 
time. There he usually sauntered 
about until he snapped himself out 
of his mood. 
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AGE—Youth—1 

Middle age: that interlude of dis- 
turbing doubts when the thumping 
sound could be a loose fan belt in 
the car, or your heart.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


BEHAVIOR—2 

“A halo only has to fall a few 
inches to become a noose.”—Sign in 
Office of Britt Grapby, MGM exec. 


CHARACTER—British—3 

Judge Cardoza asked an English 
couple, “Would English people 
rather die than be slaves?” 

“Why, of course,” was the 
prompt, unemotional reply. 

“Then,” said the Judge quietly, 
“you will live.’—Morris L Enrwnst, 
The Best is Yet. (Harper) 


CHILD TRAINING—4 

Raising children is like mining 
gold: the purpose is to get gold from 
the dirt, not dirt from the gold.— 
MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


CONSCIENCE—5 

Quite often when a man thinks 
his mind is getting broader, it is 
only his conscience stretching.— 
Construction Digest. 


CONTENTION—6 

Some men are temperamentally 
constituted like the dour Scotchman 
who, when a motion was made in 
a church meeting that a certain 
action be made unanimous, said: 
“I want it understood that there 
will never be anything unanimous 
in this :hurch as long as I am a 
mbr of it.”—Christian Observer. 


DEMOCRACY—Enemies of—7 

It is a mistake to describe fascism 
as the contrary or the enemy of 
communism. The contrary of slap- 
ping a man on the right cheek is 
not slapping him on the left cheek, 
but not to slap him at all. Both 
fascism and communism are slaps 
in the face of democracy.—SAaLVADOR 
De Mapariaca, quoted by J MIpDDLE- 
TON Murry, in “The Church Is Fail- 
ing Democracy,” Christian Century, 
8-21-'46. 


DRINK—Drinking—8 

An Ala farmer, after imbibing a 
prodigious quantity of moonshine 
whiskey, attempted to blow out a 
candle, whereupon his alcohol-satu- 
rated breath burst into flame. 

Horribly shaken by the experience, 
the man begged his wife to bring 
him the family Bible, muttering, 
“Sarey, this has been a terrible les- 
son to me. I gotta swear off.” 


Rejoicing that her boozing mate 
had at last seen the error of his 
ways, the woman produced the de- 
sired vol. Placing his hand upon it, 
the farmer intoned: “Before heaven, 
I swear that never again will I blow 
on a lighted candle.”—Bealiner. 


ENVY—9 

So I will envy no one what he 
has, but only the amount he values 
it.—Concluding philosophy of Curis- 
TOPHER BuRNEY, writing in Cosmo- 
politan, after 18 mo’s solitary con- 
finement in a Gestapo prison. 


EXAGGERATION—10 

Mr Fafoofnick stormed into a side- 
st clothing store. “You made for me 
a suit,” he screamed, “the slivvs of 
which are being vun mile too long!” 

“Well,” said the mgr, “maybe they 
are a trifle long.” 

“Trifle!” moaned Fafoofnick. “I’m 
talling you dey are a mile too long! 
De slivvs!” 

“All right,” said the mgr. “So they 
are a mile too long. How much shall 
we shorten them?” 

Fafoofnick reflected carefully. 
“You should take off,” he _ said, 
“about an eight uff an eench.”— 
WALTER WINCHELL, syndicated col. 


FRIENDSHIP—11 

The happiest miser on earth—the 
man who saves up every friend he 
makes.—Ros’t E SHERWOOD, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 


FUNDAMENTALS—12 

At the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, Scientist Albert 
Einstein tries to impress upon his 
students the importance of learning 
the fundamentals of mathematics. 
One afternoon, a student, remaining 
after the last class, watched the 
prof set his desk in order before 
leaving for the day. 

After he had sorted his papers and 
replaced his books, Einstein walked 
over to a blackboard on which was 
written a profoundly complicated 
mathematical equation, and 
scrawled the word, “Erase,” his in- 
structions to the charwoman. Then 
the scientist stopped before another 
blackboard and printed in heavy 
letters, “Do Not Erase.” 

On the 2nd ~»blackboard was 
written: “Two plus two equal four.” 
—Capper’s Wkly. 


FUTURE—13 

Three former servicemen were 
making fun of a fourth because he 
was working for what they got for 
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loafing. He smiled and ans’d, “I 
figure our $20 a wk will have to 
stop some day and then you'll have 
to go to work. Of course, someone 
will have to have brains enough to 
boss you. That’s what I’m working 
for now.”—OscaR METHVIN, Your 
Life. 





They DO say... 

This Fall marks 50th anniver- 
sary of RFD mail service in U S; 
ilst route, 22 mi long, was laid 
out in Minn. . . HARLAMPOPOULAS 
may sound like Greek to you. It 
is. But Louis Harris, Chicago 
meat dealer has asked court for 
permission to trade under that 
name. “You see,” he explained, 
“most 


of my customers are 
Greek; they can’t pronounce 
Harris.” ... Feature of new base- 


ball book by Joe Dr Maccrio will 
be blank pages in back, where 
kids can secure autographs of 
favorite players. . . Title will be 
changed on movie version of Sky 
Pilot; modern generation doesn’t 
recognize sky pilot as preacher. . . 
Paramount will soon film story 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. . . Two 
film versions of Ku Klux Klan 
are now in the making. . . New 
World Note: “Calcutta health of- 
ficials fear an epidemic from 
large number of corpses putrify- 
ing in streets. Swarms of vultures 
peck at bodies, often 30 or 40 to 
a block.” 











GOD—and Man—14 

A little boy was asked what idea 
he had of heaven, and what a good 
little boy would do there. 

“God will take me on His knee 
at breakfast,” he repl’d, “and will 
give me a little of His egg.”—Kan- 
sas City Star. 


LABOR RELATIONS—15 

What we want from capital, mgt 
and labor is the truce, the whole 
truce and nothing but the truce.— 
Alliance (Neb) Times-Herald. 


LANGUAGE—American—16 
Schoolteachers don’t like the way 
Dizzy Dean uses our language in 
broadcasting St Louis ball games. 
We wonder whether, fans would pre- 
fer the following broadcast style: 
“Immediately succeeding Mr Enos 
Slaughter as batsman for the base- 
ball team of the St Louis Cardinals 
will be Mr Stanley Musial . . Mr 
Musial does not move his club in an 
attempt to strike the ball. The um- 
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pire renders his decision that the 
throw in question was not within 
the proper limits to constitute a 
strike. It is, therefore, ball number 
one. . . The official decides that Mr 
Musial placed his foot in contact 
with the base before Mr Stanky 
touched his person with the base- 
ball. Mr Stanky is of the opinion 
that the umpire is mistaken, and so 


informs him. . .”"—Pleasures of Pub- 
lishing, hm, Columbia Univ Press. 
LIFE—17 


A candle is a bit of string, but 
dipped again and again finally gives 
a bright light. So our lives are as a 
bit of string. But as daily we add 
joy, service and love, finally they 
shine brightly—Townsend Nat'l 
Wkly. 


MARRIED LIFE—18 

This story is told of Benj Disraeli, 
Earl Beaconsfield, who became one 
of the most famous of Britain’s 
Prime Ministers. His marriage in 
1839 to the widow, Mrs Wyndham 
Lewis, was an exceedingly happy 
one. For him, as a rising young 
statesman, she proved to be “the 
perfect wife.” In after yrs he used to 
tell her, in a joke, that he married 
her for her money, but he wouid 
smile approvingly when she repl’d: 
“Ah! but if you had to do it again, 
you would do it for love.”—Western 
Mail. (Wales) 


MUSIC—19 

If the listener’s attention is drawn 
to the performer instead of the 
song, he has missed the point of his 
art. It is a much greater compliment 
to be told, “That was a beautiful 
song,” than “You sang that song 
beautifully.”.—-REINHOLD SCHMIDT, 
“Do You Want to Become a Radio 
Singer?” Etude, 8-’46. 


ORIGIN—“Sundae—20 

In Evanston, Ill, the young blades 
of the town were frittering away so 
much of the Sabbath at the soda 
fountains that the town fathers be- 
came alarmed. They passed an ordi- 
nance that forbade sales of ice 
cream sodas on the Lord’s Day. The 
fountains then served “Sunday 
Sodas” which had everything except 
the soda. The customers liked them 
so much they started asking for 
them on Mondays, saying, “Give 
me a Sunday.” When the god-fear- 
ing folk objected to a dish being 
called after the Sabbath, the foun- 
tains changed the name to sundae. 
—C Lester WALKER, “4000 Qts Every 
Minute,” Nation’s Business, 8-’46. 
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THRU A 
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During the depression period la- 
bor unions, as a measure of self- 
preservation, tightened drastically 
their regulations on the employment 
of apprentices. Then came the war, 
taking its quota of young men who 
logically would have turned to the 
trades. Thus, for a decade or more 
very few workers have been re- 
cruited in the skilled occupations. 
For example, Dep’t of Labor re- 
ported, as of V-J Day, °45, that 
there were employed in all U S 
bldg trades a total of only 16,780 
apprentices. Now, a yr later, there 
are approx 50,000. However, this 
number hardly replaces normal mor- 
tality, promises no early relief in 
serious shortage of bldg craftsmen. 

Unions are beginning to see that 
their future welfare, and indeed 
their very existence depends upon 
liberalizing apprentice regulations. 
While there is, as yet, little action 
at nat’l levels, local unions have 
acted to relieve acute shortages. In 
San Francisco, ratio of apprentices 
to skilled machinists is now 1 to 3. 
Before the war it was 1 to 10. In 
Philadelphia, the textile unions, in 
particular, have taken initiative and 
gone to city school system with an 
apprentice program. 

There are occasional instances 
where unions are co-operating with 
large employers to train future 
workers. United Airlines and Inter- 
nat’l Ass’n of Machinists are working 
together on a 4-yr program to train 
apprentice mechanics. Dep’t of La- 
bor has approved plan. 

No dearth of apprentice material 
is anticipated. Many GI vets have 
rec’d preliminary training in a spe- 
cific trade and are eager to continue 
training under GI on-the-job train- 
ing plan. Union leaders, however, 
are becoming increasingly skeptical 
of such programs; insist that train- 
ing must measure up to high stand- 
ard, not merely serve as dodge for 
employer who seeks cheap labor. 
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AUTOMOBILE—Accessories: New 
controlled heating unit for automo- 
biles is expected to be ready for 
mkt by fall. One model is cowl- 


mounted, another nestles under 
front seat; both controlled by in- 
strument panel push buttons, oper- 
ate with motor on or off. Controlled 
temperatures between 50 and 80° 
F are promised. Retail price in U S: 
about $50. (Financial Post) 

COMMUNICATION: New radio 
device permits audience to hear 
speech translations in different lan- 
guages, simultaneously with 
speaker’s del’y. Speaker’s voice is 
carried to concealed translation cen- 
ter where professional translators 
immediately repeat his words in dif- 
ferent languages. (Internat’l Busi- 
ness Machines Corp’n) 


“ ” 


FASHION: New hothouse hats 
commemorate sentimental dates. 
Scheduled to bloom on any prede- 
termined day, bonnets sell for $10 


to $40. (ELEANOR O’NEILL, Boston 
florist) 
HOUSEHOLD AIDS: New self- 


locking caster adjusts automatically. 
Attachable to any type furniture leg, 
stops wabbling due to uneven floors. 
(Levelor Sales Corp’n, Newark, N J) 

TIME: Watch jewels may be re- 
placed by bearing slightly larger 
than pinhead, precisioned to one 
25-millionth of an inch. Won't 
crack; can be-sealed, oiled for life; 
offers greater precision. (Horizons) 

TRANSPORTATION: Bakelite 
plastic boat, 914 ft, 120 lbs. Molded 
in one piece; never requires caulk- 
ing; seats 6; used with engine or 
sails. (Adv & Selling) 

SAFETY: Denver is developing 
new type street sign. Letters spell- 
ing street name are placed verti- 
cally on 32-inch high sign, which 
motorists can see without taking 
eyes off road. Letters are light-re- 
flecting, easily picked up by auto 
headlights. 


POLITICS—21 

Evidently politics is the only pro- 
fession in which the absence of ex- 
perience and of adequate training 
is by popular opinion considered 
rather an asset than a handicap... 
The same man who would not think 
of having a tooth pulled by his 
barber, will gladly entrust the po- 
litical future of his country, and so 
his own and his children’s fate, per- 
haps to the same barber, by electing 
him as his representative.—Franz 
SCHOENBERNER, Confessions of a 
European Intellectual. (Macmillan) 


PREACHERS—Preaching—22 

A visiting minister denounced 
horse racing in a small town famous 
for the sport. One of the principle 
patrons of the track, a wealthy 
citizen with sporting proclivities. al- 
ways attended that church. The 
minister was informed of this after 
the sermon and determined to make 
amends to the sportsman who was 
a generous contributor to the 
church. 

“I’m afraid I touched one of your 
weaknesses,” said the minister, “but 
it was quite unintentional, I assure 
you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the 
sportsman genially. “It’s a mighty 
pocr sermon that don’t hit me some- 
where.”—G.LabDys GLaD, Negro Digest. 


PREJUDICE—23 

A woman came (to an Ozark 
town) looking for a “Hillbilly.” At 
last she pointed out a dirty, be- 
whiskered man after a long and dis- 
appointing afternoon of watching a 
crowd of average-looking farmers at 
their Saturday buying. “There now!” 
she exclaimed to her hostess. “‘Isn’t 
he typical?”—EverETT & OLGA WEB- 
BER, “In Them Hills,” Holiday, 9-46. 


RUSSIA—People—24 

While our gov’ts do not seem to 
be getting along with each other, I 
have not talked with one American 
soldier who came in contact with 
Russian soldiers who didn’t like 
them. Moreover, they report Rus- 


sians completely captivated by 
Americans and American equip- 
ment. . . Our people like the same 


material things and have common 
interests. Isn’t it just possible that 
if the Russians knew of the spir- 
itual values and purpose of Amer- 
ica, they would like these too?— 
ADELAIDE M ENRIGHT (pres, Old Fash- 
ioned Millers), addressing Adv Fed- 
eration of America. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—25 

SaFrety Poem: At railroad cross- 
ings, here’s how to figger: in case 
of a tie, the engine’s bigger.—Parade. 





On the 32nd day of the 
13th mo of 
the 8th day of 
the wk, 
On the 25th hr and the 
6lst min, 
we'll find all things 
- that we seek. 
—SaM WALTER Foss, Good 
Housekeeping. . 26 











SCIENCE—Development—27 

Front pages recently reported the 
findings of Eastman Kodak Co, after 
several mo’s investigation into long- 
range radioactivity effects of atomic 
bomb explosions. We couldn’t help 
but reflect on the suicide note left 
by Geo Eastman: “My work is done. 
Why wait?” How wrong he was! 
And how right was Cecil Rhodes 
when he declared: “So much to do. 
So little done!”—Irvinc HOFFMAN, 
Hollywood Reporter. 


SERVICE—to Others—28 
Evangelist Jos Parker once gave 
a supposed dialog between a small 
watch and the famous Big Ben 
clock at Westminster. The watch 
was dissatisfied with the place it 
had in the world and envied the 
exalted position of the great clock. 
Big Ben offered to change places 
with the watch. When this was 
done the watch realized how utterly 
unable it was to render service from 
the top of the lofty tower—it could 
neither be seen nor heard. It learned 
the lesson and was glad to ret’n to 
its humble position—Dr ARCHER 
WALLACE, Young People’s Wkly. 





SPEECH—Speaking—29 

The man of few words doesn’t have 
to take so many of them back.— 
Specialty Salesman. 


VIEWPOINT—30 

“Don’t be too quick to see dirt. 
Maybe you forgot to clean your 
glasses.",—Sign in office of EnrIc 
JOHNSTON, motion picture czar. 


WOMEN—31 

Men will never understand that 
when one women tells another “How 
lovely your hair looks!” she wants 
the other gal to know SHE knows 
it’s been dyed.—HariLan MILLER, Des 
Moines Register. 
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“, ..@ Way of life for all citizens” 


“I am a Negro American—all my life I have wanted to be an American.” 
That is the opening sentence of a searching new book by Staff Sergeant 
Spencer Locan (A Negro’s Faith in America, $1.75), non-fiction winner of 


the Macmillan Centenary Award, in a contest open to American citizens ll 


serving in a branch of the armed forces. Tho he makes penetrating and 
revolutionary observations on the position of his race in America, this in- 
telligent young Negro presents his conclusions modestiy, and without bitter- 
ness. Here is a book which might well be read by both whites and Negroes, 
sincerely seeking a solution of a vexing racial problem. 


The dangers involved in the Ne- 
groes’ experiences in liberated coun- 
tries have been balanced by one 
distinct advantage. Many Negroes, 
including myself, were impressed by 
degradation and poverty under 
which so many people in Europe 
are living today. We had never be- 
fore seen white people living in 
conditions which would, in America, 
have placed them at the bottom of 
society. We have obtained a new 
perspective on our own country and 
on the advantages of the American 
way of life. We realize that, despite 
the disadvantages under which we 
live, we have much to be thankful 
for. As might have been expected, 
we take new pride in our American 
citizenship, and realize for the lst 
time its value in relation to the 
rest of the world... 

The Negro’s consciousness of be- 
longing to America has persisted 
despite many attempts to make him 
feel out of place. Many times in 
segregated sections Negroes have 
stood in respectful attention when the 
national anthem was played. While 
conscious of segregation, few Ne- 
groes can suppress a deep surge of 
emotional patriotism which rises 
above any sense of injustice and 
bitterness. 

The Negro has had few benefits 
from American democracy, and 
these often at high cost; but he re- 
tains his faith in it. He knows in- 
stinctively that one of the basic re- 
quirements of good citizenship in a 
democracy is the ability to live and 
work with all kinds of people. . . 


Perhaps more than any other 
group in the U S, Negroes are aware 
that the Four Freedoms cannot be 
achieved without four sacrifices by 
those mbrs of society who have de- 
nied them these freedcms in the 
past. Freedom from Want implies 
abandonment by more _ favored 
groups of greed and exploitation. 
Freedom from Fear can be his only if 
others give up persecuting him. 
Freedom of Religion will be a hollow 
mockery if those who worship the 
same God deny him a place at their 





The Negro is not interested in 
using social equality as a wedge 
to force himself into the home 
life of white America. It is to 
gain the opportunity for better 
living that most Negroes want 
equality. The Negro with a little 
self-knowledge does not want to 
become white. He is essentially 
Negro in spirit. Many who have 
had close contact with white peo- 
ple are not unduly impressed 
with the desirability of being 
white. 















altars. Freedom of Speech only adds 
to his burdens if it is used by prej- 
udiced demagogues to revile and be- 
little him. 

Twice within the 20th century 
America has rallied all her forces 
to fight for her democratic ideals. 
If this war too is not to have been 
fought in vain, America must as- 
sume world leadership in the cause 
of democracy. And democracy, if it 
is to be real and worth fighting for, 
must become a way of life for all. 

Others besides myself have 
pointed out the inconsistency of a 
gov't and a people fighting abroad 
for a way of life which they are un- 
able or unwilling to apply to a size- 
able portion of their own citizens... 

We must educate ourselves to the 
point where the color of a man’s 
skin is of no more importance than 
the color of his eyes, and where our 
evaluations of one another are on 
the basis of character and interests 
rather than on creed or color. 

Such education can come only 
with time; but unfortunately we 
cannot tell how much time we have. 
Unless a working solution of the 
race problem can be achieved soon, 
we are in danger of a calamity 
which might have as devastating an 
effect on the nation as the contin- 
uance of war itself. It might have 
an even more devastating effect if 
our inability to solve our domestic 
problems should cause the whole 
theory of democracy to lose caste 
in the eyes of the world. 
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Inside the Fence 


MaAEANNA CHESERTON-MANGLE 


Three American prisoners escaped 
from a German prison camp. One, 
wounded as he flied, had to be con- 
cealed during the day, carried at 
night by his companions. At last 
they came to a tiny French parish 
church. An aged priest led them to 
a safe retreat. There the wounded 
,one grew weaker; died an hr be- 
fore dawn. 


Before continuing their flight, the 
Americans wanted to see their com- 
rade buried with such honors as 
were possible in that enemy-held 
land. They asked the priest if a 
plot was available in the cemetery 
at the rear of the church. But the 
dead soldier had been a Protestant. 
The white-haired holy man sadly 
shook his head. Only Catholics could 
be laid to rest in that cemetery. 
Then he brightened. “We can put 
him yonder, just outside the fence,” 
he volunteered. The two fugitives 
agreed gladly. And so it was done. 

But the young Americans could 
see that the priest was not satisfied. 
He pleaded with them to remain 
a little longer. Wearied as they were, 
they decided to remain in hiding 
for another night. The following 
morning they looked out again to 
ward the place where their com- 
rade had been laid. A strange sight! 
During the night the fence whicl. 
had separated their friend from the 
cemetery had been moved. Now, it 
went around his grave. His body was 
within the hallowed place. 


And even as the soldiers looked, 
the priest entered, a smile of tri- 
umph on his face. “A Protestant 
may not be buried in the cemetery,” 
he said, “but there is no rule which 
Says we cannot move the cemetery 
to include the Protestant.”— 
Abridged from the bulletin, Religion 
at Work. 
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A woman went intoa N Y shop. To 
the salesgirl she said, “I come from 
Boston, I’m a Unitarian, and I wear 
drawers. Now you know the kind of 
hat I want.”—Shining Lines, Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co. 


A traveler staying for a wkend in 
a little village in the South was 
telling the oldest inhabitant that he 
could not imagine how people man- 
aged to live in such a dull place. 

“Well,” said the native, “you 
should stay here until next wk, and 
then you’d see the whole country- 
side stirred up.” 

“What is going to happen next 
wk?” asked the traveler. 

“Plowing,” was the reply.—Dan 
BENNETT, The Woman. 


“ ” 


Perhaps the oddest request a N Y 
souvenir dealer rec’d was from a 
very dejected Jerseyite who had told 
his wife he was going to San Fran- 
cisco but somehow had strayed to 
N Y and painted the town red. 
“What’'ll I bring her?” he asked in 
desperation. “All these are N Y sou- 
venirs.” 

The dealer rose to the occasion. 
He selected a bronze horse and had 
his engraver inscribe on the ped- 
estal, “Greetings from the fair city 
of San Francisco.”—ELLEN D STRUHs, 
“Souvenir Fever,” N Y Times Maga- 
zine, 8-18-'46. 


OF THE WEEK 


Brains: the way you're doing it.— 
Journeyman Barber. 


HUSBAND: a domesticated wolf.— 


This Wk. 

THREE R’s: at 25, Romance; at 
45, Rent; at 65, Rheumatism.— 
Typographical Jnl. 


Money always talks most when a 


man marries it.—Fremont (Neb) 
Guide & Tribune. 
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GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
CONRAD NAGEL 


A youthful, ambitious actor 
was muttering thru his lines in 
rehearsal one day. 

“Young man,” inqg’d_ the 
late Geo Arliss, “just what are 
you trying to do?” 

“Why, Mr Arliss,” explained 
the tyro, “I’m just trying to be 
natural. Isn’t that what I should 
do?” 

“No,” Arliss ans’d decisively. 
“By all means be UNNATURAL 
—but never get caught at it!” 








“What’s Dick doing now?” 

“Well, Dick, he’s a-doctorin’.” 

“And John?” 

“He horse tradin’.” 

“And William?” 

“He’s a savin’ of souls.” 

“And Tom?” 

“Well, Tom, he’s sorter politicin’ 
roun’.” 

“And you?” 

“Well, I’m sorter farmin’ an’ 
afeedin’ Dick, John, William an’ 
Tom.”—Great Northern Goat. 


A wire fell across Main St during 
a storm. People feared to touch it. 
The city editor assigned 2 reporters 
to the story. 

“One to touch the wire,” he di- 
rected, “and the other to write the 
story.”"—Highway Traveler. 


“ ” 


A missionary was returning to 
Basel from Patagonia, bringing with 
him for the purposes of science a 
collection of Patagonian skulls. The 
Custom-house officers opened the 
chest and informed the owner that 
the consignment must be classed as 
animal bones and taxed at so much 
the pound. 

The missionary was indignant. 
So the officials agreed to reconsider. 
When the way-bill had been revised, 
it appeared in the following form: 

“Chest of native skulls. Personal 
effects, already worn.”—Protestant 
Voice. 


This is the saga of Jefferson Jones, 
gourmet and worshiper at the 
shrine of feminine pulchritude. It 
came to pass that Jones had his 
choice of marriage to either of 2 
maidens: one was fair to look upon, 
but couldn’t cook; the other, ugly, 
but superlatively gifted in culinary 
arts. 

Finally, young Jefferson married 
the good cook. The morning after 
the wedding he awoke, took one pen- 
etrating look at his sleeping wife. 
Then in frenzied haste he shook 
her. “Wake up!” he cried. “Wake 
up and cook something QUICK!” 








